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Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages. By James Constantine 
Pilling. Washington : Government Printing Office. i8g2. 

Of the Tinneh or Athapascan tribes of North America, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft tells us that they are "A people whose diffusion is 
only equalled by that of the Aryan or Semitic nations of the old 
world. The dialects of the Tinneh language are by no means con- 
fined within the limits of the Hyperborean division. Stretching 
from the northern interior of Alaska down into Sonora and Chihua- 
hua, we have here a linguistic line of more than four thousand 
miles in length, extending diagonally over forty-two degrees of lati- 
tude, like a great tree whose trunk is the Rocky Mountain range, 
whose roots encompass the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
whose branches touch the borders of Hudson Bay and of the Arctic 
and Pacific oceans." ' They form, too, a people long known to 
the Europeans. There are few families of American tribes existing 
to-day who were known to us at an earlier date than the Athapascan 
family. 

Notwithstanding the wide diffusion of this stock, the bibliography 
of its languages does not seem copious when compared with the 
bibliographies of the languages of the more narrowly limited Eskimo, 
Siouan, Iroquoian, Muskhogean, and Algonquian families. The 
work now under consideration is the sixth, in order of issue, of the 
valuable bibliographies of American linguistic families which Mr. 
Pilling has compiled. The bibliographic lists proper of these six 
volumes contain the following numbers of pages: Eskimo, 109; 
Siouan, 82; Iroquoian, 180; Muskhogean, 103; Algonquian, 549; 
Athapascan, 115. The Athapascan is thus represented to a degree 
comparatively meager, considering its wide diffusion, chiefly for the 
reason that tribes of this stock dwell in remote parts of our conti- 
nent, where missionaries and others of scholarly bent have rarely 
penetrated until within recent years. 

This volume is prepared throughout with the same scrupulous and 
intelligent care which has characterized all the previous efforts of 
its author and in accordance with the most approved recent models 
of bibliographic work. In additions to titles and descriptions of 
books in over forty different languages and dialects, there appear 
four fac -similes and about forty biographies, nearly half of which 

• Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. iii, p. 583. 
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are published here for the first time. The work records all the titles 
that could be found, with most painstaking research, in Anglo- 
American libraries and collections, public and private, and in the 
library of the British Museum. It is not improbable that Spanish- 
American collections might yield something more if examined. 

A chronological index occupies the last nine pages of the book. 
The first entry in the index bears the date of 1744. Four authors 
are mentioned as having placed on record something of the Athapas- 
can tongues in the i8th century, but all these authors studied the 
languages of the far north. For two centuries before they wrote the 
Spaniards and their descendants had been listening to the tongues of 
the far south. It is generally conceded by students of the Pueblo 
and Athapascan languages in the Southwest that the name Tusayan, 
which Coronado applied to the Moki country in 1541, is of Navajo 
origin. It would be strange if in those two hundred years the 
Spanish missionaries and explorers had made no further record of 
these tongues. 

Mr. Pilling tells us in his preface (p. 6) that " The present volume 
embraces 544 titular entries, of which 428 relate to printed books 
and articles and 116 to manuscripts. Of these 517 have been seen 
and described by the compiler, 422 of the prints and 95 of the 
manuscripts, leaving 27 as derived from outside sources, 16 of the 
prints and 21 manuscripts." We quote the above for two reasons : 
first, to give the reader a better idea than we have heretofore given 
of the scope of the work, and, second, to point out the only error 
that we have discovered in the book. 16 + 21 = 37, not 27 ; for 
16 read 6. W. Matthews. 



Some Strange Corners of Our Country. By Charles F. Lummis. 
New York : The Century Company. i8g2. Pp. xi-2jo, illustra- 
tions. 12°. 

The "strange corners" from which Mr. Lummis has brought to 
light a score of interesting and hitherto almost unknown facts is the 
great Southwest, a veritable wonderland to the tourist and ethnolo- 
gist alike. The stories which the author relates were gleaned dur- 
ing several years' residence in Arizona and New Mexico, especially 
in the Indian pueblo of Isleta on the Rio Grande, where unusual 
facilities were afforded for studying the less-known customs of the 
Tiguas. 



